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Foreword 


“The blue-eyed Pallas had yet new designs ; 

And when she deemed Ulysses was refreshed 
IVith rest and sleep , in that accustomed bed, 
She called the Morning, daughter of the Dawn , 
To rise from ocean in her car of gold , 

And shed her light on men . Ulysses rose 
From his soft couch 

“ As they went forth, 

Ulysses led the way . The early light 
tV as on the earth, but Pallas, shrouding them 
In darkness, led them quickly through the town” 
( From Book XXIII of the Odyssey.) 
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The Odyssey 


When the great gods had driven the ivise 
Odyssus 

On many a strange and rocky , reef -hound 
shore 

Along his homeward journey, after Troy, 

The blue-eyed Pallas led him, tired and 
worn , 

Back to his wife , to his own hearth once 
more . 

It seemed as if the gods would then 
relent 

And let him rest there with his wealth of 
dreams — 

Beside the faithful, true Penelope. 

But Homer, the great Bard, sings that 
the gods 

Had yet another end in store for him. 

He still must pass through city after city 

' Til he should find a “ people who knew not 

The sea, nor eat their bread with salt, 
who never 

Yet beheld the red-prowed galley , 

Nor shapely oars which are the wings of 
ships.” 

Adventure for Odyssus must wot cease 

While breath should fill his body. 

The realms of dream now called him as 
before 

From out beyond the disappearing road. 


And so it is that in this Wesleyan year 
We too, have touched on many an un- 
known land. 

We passed the Sirens with their haunting 
song 

And ate the Lotus, and escaped, un- 
scathed. 

Perhaps we lost a sail, a mast— an oar — 
We bound up a stout raft — and made the 
shore. 

The safety of the harbor took us in 
And Scylla and Charbdis are no more. 
And now that arms of haven close around, 
We seem to hear the far-lands always 
call. 

The sweet splash of the waves on some 
far strand 

Beneath a warm, red moon is what we 
hear. 

And we would answer. 

Thus it shall be, until the last cool 
morning 

When we shall take itp that mysterious 
road 

Into Eternity. We shall begin 
Our Odyssey again anew, each day, 
And chase imagination till we die, 

A 8 did the most incurable adventurer 
In all our song and story — 

Odyssus of Ithaca. 
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From Out the Shadows 

MARGARET GODLEY 


B '"' " I ROM the dome-like temple of 
Vesta, a cloud of smoke curled 
upward, taking a path it had 
been following for years. The 
sun had gone down leaving a 
■- faint glow in the sky, and every- 

thing was still and quiet — Rome was at 
peace with the world awaiting the com- 
ing of night. 

In the light of the sacred fire within 
stood a group of figures — a child in the 
center. Out of the stillness of the spring 
twilight came the words, 

“I take thee, Beloved.” 

The Pontifex Maximus, one of Rome’s 
most respected citizens, was holding the 
hand of a little girl telling her of the 
grave duties and high honor bestowed on 
her by belonging to the sacred sisterhood 
of Vesta. 

The child was led into the Atrium 
where her curls were cut off. She was 
dressed in the white robe of Vesta and 
her head was bound with a fillet twisted 
with red and black wool. 

The Pontifex and remaining company 
withdrew, and Vesta had a new priestess. 
Silvia had been standing with the other 
Vestals watching the little priestess lose 
home, family, and childhood — all, in a 
very few minutes. The sight of the child 
brought back memories of the time when 
she had stood there, but Octavia was 
just a child and she had been much older. 
The great honor bestowed on her had 
not been able to fill the place of home and 
family. The temple and fire were very 
awe-inspiring, and the dwelling of the 
Vestals was beautiful with its tall marble 
columns. But Silvia liked the court best 
of all. It reminded her of the one at home 
where Marcus used to come and talk to 
her. There were flowers and shrubbery 
and a fountain with a stone bench not 
far avray. In the dim shadows that the 
sacred fire made in the comers and on 
the wall, Silvia’s mind fashioned pictures 
of things past. And at night, when she 


sat in the court, visions of another court 
with Marcus sitting at her feet telling 
her of things he had been and done would 
steal into her thoughts. She could feel 
the fillet around her head — the fillet of 
Vesta. The white robe of Vesta enveloped 
her, falling in folds from her shoulders 
to her feet. Her past life was cut off, and 
the temple completely enclosed her. But 
her mind refused to be bound by a fillet 
or enclosed by a temple. In spite of the 
fact that she had given herself body and 
soul to Vesta, and in spite of her efforts, 
her thoughts would take her to other 
things. She had prayed to Mother Vesta 
to forgive and help her, but sometimes 
those thoughts would creep in. She had 
tried very hard, and almost, she had 
killed those happier thoughts. 

A very much older woman than the 
others present at the ceremony spoke to 
her. 

“Silvia,” she said, “gather the hair of 
Octavia and tomorrow you will hang it 
on the lotus tree in the grove.” 

Silvia bowed her head and without a 
word, withdrew. 

The Mother Superior left the temple 
and called Octavia to follow. Together 
they crossed the court past the chapel 
with the statue of Vesta and went into 
the house of the Vestals. Down long 
marble halls and past many, many small 
rooms they went. Finally they turned and 
ascended some steps — the child follow- 
ing. The Mother Superior stopped before 
a room on the second floor and told the 
little priestess that it was to be hers. 
Octavia felt over-awed — she had acquired 
a great deal of dignity in the last hour, 
and it had left its impression. So without 
a word, she entered the room. 

Silvia stayed behind in the temple to 
put things right for the night. She picked 
up the child’s curls and placed them in 
a niche in the wall. The next day she 
would go down to the grove on the slope 
of the Palatine and hang them up— this 
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would signify Octavia’s complete submis- 
sion to Vesta. She stood before the fire 
watching the dim shadows on the wall. 
Two other Vestals came in to watch for 
the night, and Silvia started out across 
the court. In the water of the fountain, 
she saw the stars reflected — a cooling 
breeze rustled the leaves. She wanted to 
stop — but she had made a vow to Mother 
Vesta — she walked on across the court. 

She entered the dwelling of the Vestals 
and went to her room. Across the hall, 
she heard a faint sobbing. Poor little 
Octavia — she knew what was the matter. 
There was no mother — no family — only 
strange faces. And there would be no 
mother. Dared she step across the hall — 
with the Mother Superior not far away? 
No. Octavia had become a Vestal, and 
she must act like one. Silvia knew that 
the Mother Superior would not approve 
of any sympathy, so she went to bed and 
heard the child cry herself to sleep. 

The next morning Silvia was up at an 
early hour and about her duties. She 
watched over the sacred fire — it seemed 
to her a living thing; it cooked the food, 
brought warmth and happiness, and held 
the family together. Later in the day 
she went to the spring to draw water 
for the temple. Toward night, she went 
into the court to sit by the fountain and 
found Octavia there. Tears were trickling 
down her face. Silvia sat down by her, 
“Child, what is the matter?” 

Octavia did not answer for a minute. 
Silvia put her arm around her. 

“I — I — she — 

“What did she do?” 

“She was standing by the fire and — 
“And?” 

Octavia looked up at Silvia. 

“Her hair fell in the fire.” 

Silvia's lips were inclined to twitch. 
And I laughed. I never have seen any- 
body’s hair fall in the fire before. It 
made a noise while it burned.” 

Silvia understood the tears — five years 
of experience had taught her that one 
did not act contrary to the wishes of the 
Mother Superior or Pontifex Maximus. 

“Dry your tears, Child. A priestess of 
\ esta never cries.” 

“Not even if she wants her mother?” 


Silvia put her arm around her, and 
stared into the deepening dusk of evening. 

“No, Child. Not even if she want her 
mother, or brothers, or sisters— or any- 
body. They love Mother Vesta and forget 
everything for her.” 

The child looked up at Silvia. 
“Beautiful lady,” she said, “why do 
you look so sad?” 

“Why do you think I look sad? Should 
we not — you and I — be the happiest of 
Roman women? We have the highest 
honor that can be given us. Child, when 
you are older you can own your own 
property. You can have a carriage to 
drive through the streets, and even the 
emperor will stand aside for you.” 

The child's face brightened. 

“And can I go out when I want to?” 
“Yes. If you do your duties and don't 
cry any more. And you can go to the 
theatre and see the public games.” 
“Yes, beautiful lady.” 

Silvia looked down at her. 

“Why do you call me that?” 

“You look so good — and,” the child 
hesitated, “you're just beautiful. Doesn’t 
everybody think you're beautiful?” 

Silvia looked into the bubbling water 
of the fountain. 

“Why do you keep looking into the 
water?” 

“I was just thinking. Do you see those 
statues over there?” 

The little priestess looked across the 
court. 

“Yes.” 

“If you love the sacred fire with all 
your heart and forget everything but 
Mother Vesta, you may have your statue 
put over there some day.” 

“Who are they?” the child asked. 
“They loved the sacred fire more than 
all the others. One of them was falsely 
accused, and was going to die — 

The child looked up. 

“Oh!” 

“But she was so good that Mother 
Vesta took care of her. She went down 
to the river to get some water in a sieve 
and not one drop went through.” 

The child put her head on Silvia's 
shoulder. 

“Tell me some more.” 
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“A long: time ago, Rome had a great 
and good king— Numa, who loved the 
people and built a temple to keep the 
sacred fire for them. Then a statue fell 
from heaven to us— a gift from the gods. 
VV hile we have it, no one can conquer 
Rome." 

The child's head fell forward. Her eyes 
were closed. Silvia gently settled Oc- 
tavia's head against her arm and gath- 
ered the tiny robe more closely about her. 
The stars had come out and they were 
mirrored in the water of the fountain. 
The wind moved through the leaves and 
a low voice seemed to say, 

“Silvia — Silvia — 

Her heart beat faster, and her hands 
grew cold. 

The leaves rustled. The wind must be 
blowing, but no; she did not feel it, only 
a slight breeze not strong enough to move 
the grass at her feet 
‘‘Silvia — Silvia — 

Was some one calling her? She looked 
around and saw the form of a young man 
faintly outlined in the shadow of the 
wall. A five year's attempt to forget 
that young man sent one word to her 
lips — 

“Marcus ! w 

She started to her feet, but the weight 
against her reminded her of the sleeping 
child. 

Marcus came quickly to her. 

“Silvia!” 

He looked at her face in the moon- 
light. If he could only put his arms 
around her — he let them drop to his 
sides. He must remember that she be- 
longed to Vesta now — as if he could for- 
get that. He sat down beside her. Silvia 
trembled with fear. The entrance of any 
man into the realms of Vesta was punish- 
able by death. 

“Oh — WHY did you come here? If they 
should see you — leave at once.” 

“No — ” very determined — “I have been 
waiting for five years — waiting, waiting, 
with never a glimpse of you except when 
you drive through the streets or go for 
water. And I must act like one who 
doesn’t know you.” 

Silvia met his eyes and then turned 
her head away. Why did she listen? She 
must make him leave. 


“Marcus,” he stopped. 

“Yes, Silvia.” 

“Please.” 

“What do you want?” 

“CAN'T you see? You must leave.” 

‘ Yes, I see. You belong to Vesta now. 
Silvia, you don't want to listen?” 

She stared at the fountain. 

“—No.” 

Marcus looked at her, and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Not even a Vestal could disguise the 
truth so that it could not be recognized.” 

“I will not listen. You must go. Some- 
one will see you.” 

“The Pontifex Maximus has come to 
the temple to see the Mother Superior, 
and no one knows that I am here but you. 
Silvia,” a strange light came into his 
eyes, “have you heard of the Man— the 
Nazarene who speaks of the unknown 
God?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh — He penetrates even this secluded 
spot. Silvia,” he took her hand, “come 
away from here — leave this aimless, use- 
less worship of a piece of stone — 

Silvia drew away. 

“Marcus, what are you saying?” 

He went on, 

“You think that the fire is sacred. Our 
fathers taught us so. But here is One 
with a fire that takes away the shadows 
— the Light of the world. It lives forever. 

It does not mean giving up happiness to 
keep it burning — it gives happiness. He 
tells of a God greater than Jupiter, of a 
life that never ends. He is greater than 
our gods. Why, not long ago, I saw Him 
in Jerusalem healing the infirm. The blind 
saw; the lame walked; He is above power 
of description. None of our gods are like 
Him and His God. He is going to set up 
a kingdom, and all who follow Him will 
have part in it.” 

Silvia looked at him. Five years had 
wrought great changes. She hardly knew 
this man who was talking to her — and 
what was he talking about? This Marcus 
who had always worshipped the gods and 
gone to all the public sacrifices, and now 
he was talking of a man, a person on 
earth walking among people, blaspheming 
the gods their fathers had worshiped — 
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and Marcus, her Marcus believed in Him. 
He was telling her to desert Vesta. 

“Marcus, these are troublous times and 
we need to pray the gods to forgive you 
and help us. Tonight, I shall pray for 
you and the safety of Rome. To think 
that you would desert the gods of our 
fathers for a man speaking of an un- 
known God.” 

“If I could only show you how empty, 
how aimless is this worship. Marcus, 
forget this man. Return to our gods — the 
gods that have watched over Rome all 
these years.” 

“Gods! Blocks of stone. Rome can 
thank her armies for what she is — she 
has gained power through blood. Silvia, 
the new God brings peace. He does not 
take life, he gives it.” 

He looked at the child asleep in Silvia's 
arms. » gg 

“Look at that child, taken away from 
home to become a woman at the age of 
six — to keep a fire burning, and for 
what? All the goodness that may be in 
our gods is embodied in this Christ who 
calls himelf the Son of Man. He sur- 
passes our gods. Silvia, you are content 
with this because you have not seen what 
I have seen — if I could only make you 
understand — if only I could take you 
away with me, you would be my wife, and 
I would help build his kingdom. We could 
leave Rome — other Vestals have left be- 
fore thirty years — won't you?” 

“Hush, Marcus. I shall pray for you 
to recover from this wild raving.” 

“Raving?” His face grew tense. 

Silvia looked around her. If someone 
should see him ! The child moved. 

“Go, Marcus. She is waking. If any- 
one has seen you — if you died, I could not 
live.” 

“Silvia, farewell.” 

He kissed her hand and was gone. 

The tears came into Silvia's eyes. Why 
had he come? She had thought that she 
could forget, and now her love for Marcus 
surged up within her. Something choked 
her when she thought of him as he had 
been — and now. 

Octavia opened her eyes. 

“Beautiful lady, why are we out here?” 

“You went to sleep.” 


Octavia looked up. 

“Why are your eyes so shiny?” She 
put her hand on Silvia's face. “Have you 
been crying?” 

“Hush, child. We must go inside now.” 

Two weeks passed, and Silvia could 
not forget Marcus, and what he had told 
her. And she could not forget the Man — 
Marcus had called Him a Man of Sorrows 
— and the unknown God. But she must 
not think about them. She kept the sacred 
fire, but it did not seem so alive. She 
thought of the fire that lighted the world. 
What kind of a fire was it? Why had not 
Marcus told her more? But she must 
forget Marcus — and the other fire. At 
the shrine of Vesta was where her heart 
lay and she would pray Vesta to forgive 
her. 

It was a holiday, and the Vestals were 
going to the arena for the public cele- 
bration. Silvia could not watch the per- 
formance. The men torn to pieces by the 
lions sickened her. All the way back to 
the temple, her mind was on Marcus. She 
had passed him on the street but he had 
not seen her. 

One day, the Mother Superior called 
her into one of the offices in the dwelling 
of the Vestals. She told her that the Pon- 
tifex had been watching her lately — 
Silvia's heart sank within her — and that 
a great honor was being bestowed upon 
her. In the celebration soon to come — on 
the Ides of May — when the Vestals were 
to cast their straw puppets into the Tiber 
— in memory of a Roman victory — that 
she had been chosen to cast hers in first, 
and that the others were to follow. 

When the day came, the Vestals were 
given the puppets and the procession 
started on its way toward the Tiber. The 
Pontifex had told Silvia that hers was 
being prepared and that she would re- 
ceive it in time for the ceremony. 

It was late afternoon, and the pro- 
cession of Vestals and Roman citizens 
slowly wound their way toward the pons 
sublicus. The yellow Tiber rolled lazily 
along washing its green banks on either 
side. The company withdrew a little, and 
the Pontifex talked to the people. Then 
he called for the remaining puppet The 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A Child's Garden of Verse 


NIGHTS 

At night when l go to bed , 

And all the room is black , 

I pull the cover ' way up tight , 

And lie flat on my back. 

I open one eye carefully 
And gaze across the room , 

I think if Pm not mistaken 

There* s a witch upon that broom! 

The curtains at the windows 
Are trees in a forest tali 
I can hardly see the tops of them , 
For I'm a Dwarf so small. 

My teddy bear looks, oh, so large! 

I have to duck my head. 

But I'm not so very scared 

For there' re bars upon my bed. 

Now I'm a lion in my cage; 

I scamper up and down . 

I roar and roar and shake my head, 
I know I'm heard down town. 

But , oh, it is svtch fun 
To be here just with me, 

And be the things that all day long , 
I've wanted so to be! 

— Lora Solomon. 

DECEPTION 

" Want some candy?" my sister calls 
To me absorbed in play. 

I grab my doll, my favorite child, 
And hasten on the way. 

My sister's f riend holds out the sack, 
My greedy hand goes in. 

I clutch a little slimy frog — 

"Wiggly" goes my skin! 


I stamp my foot in rage and horror, 

For there is sure to be, 

When I grow up to ladyhood, 

Big warts all over me! 

Elizabeth Baldwin. 

FANCY 

Once I saw a fairy. 

Iler hair was long and bright 
Her silver dress glimmered, 

In the pale moonlight. 

She stood upon the window sill 
And called out soft and clear, 

" I'm looking for a little boy, 

Is there anyone here?" 

“ I'm looking for a little boy 
To go away with me 
To the land of ‘Do-what-ever-you-want,' 
By the sky blue sea." 

No one ever says, "You can't," 

Nor, “ Do be careful , dear," 

** Y ou mu8n't go without your coat," 
"Come here, son, come here." 

/ tried so hard to say "yes" quick, 
Before she went away, 

But maybe she'll come back again. 

She may, she may, she may. 

Lora Solomon. 

FAERY GOLD 

In my wee, dim cove that gulps the sea, 
There dwelt an elf-small faery queen. 
When night was blue and day was free , 
She'd sit and spin a golden thread. 
She let me come each eve and see 
The crowns of rubies on her head. 

One night l snipped a skein so rare — 
'Twas gold! I ran — I held it tight. 
But when I went to bind my hair , 

It vanished, in the candlelight! 

Nelle Edwards. 
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The Man from Porlock 

(Introduction to Coleridge's note on 
Kubla Khan) 


CELETTA CLARK 



E isn’t an acquaintance of which 
one boasts — this Man from Por- 
lock. Yet, sooner or later, one 
inevitably encounters him. His 
name, perhaps is not familiar, 
for he does not confine himself 
to one, and seldom is he seen twice in the 
same form. Indeed he has so disguised 
himself that no two people have the same 
conception of him — to one, he may be a 
young man, to another, an old woman. 
But, how ever he may be disguised, if 
someone appears just at the wrong 
moment and upsets all your plans, you 
may be sure he is the Man from Porlock. 

Everyone knows how but for him 
Kubla Khan might have been a com- 
pleted work. Even if he had postponed 
his visit for an hour, the poem might 
have been finished. But no, he has never 
been considerate. The time when he is 
least wanted is the time that suits him 
best. 

The first time I can remember having 
seen him was once long ago when my 
parents had promised to take me to a 
neighborhood carnival. With our hats and 
coats on we were ready to leave when 
someone knocked at the door — The Man 
from Porlock on business. How long he 
kept my father in conference I do not 
know, but I do know that it soon grew 
quite dark and I was told that we would 
have to go some other time, which to a 
child of six means never. 

I had almost forgotten him before he 
appeared again. It was one of those cold 
rainy afternoons when the best company 
is a fire and a good book. I had been told 


that I might put away my studies and 
read my book of “Little Women” that 
Aunt Lou had given me for Christmas — 
then the Man from Porlock came. Only 
this time he came as a little girl, the 
daughter of my mother’s best friend, who 
must be amused and who did not share 
in the least my love of books. But I 
recognized him in spite of it. Only the 
Man from Porlock could have picked so 
opportune a time to visit. 

From that day to this I have been 
unable to escape him. He pursues me 
relentlessly. If I have just the right 
number for bridge, he arrives to make 
an odd. If I have a date with my best 
boy-friend, he drops in for a chat. If I 
have invited eight people to dinner and 
am in the midst of preparations, he comes 
by to talk of politics. If I have tuned 
in on my favorite radio station he stops 
in to hear Amos ’n Andy. If I have six 
lessons to get in two hours he comes in 
for a game of pool. If I have on my hat 
to go visiting he concludes that I have 
just returned and settles himself for the 
evening. In short, as Mr. Micawber 
would say, he is inescapable. 

I have tried through various ways and 
means to discourage him forever from 
my door. I sit in sulkly silence. I squirm 
restlessly in my chair. I glance at my 
watch. I do not listen to his remarks. It 
is useless. He is not susceptible to hints. 
If I went so far as to tell him plainly I 
detest him, he would, I have no doubt, be 
right back next day. 

There is no remedy. When he cannot be 
avoided, he must be endured. 
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In the Castle Wood 

A FANTASY 
NELLE EDWARDS 



FURLONG from the castle of 
Sir Leoline, there is a wondrous 
ancient wood. The castle is 
standing yet and crumbles with 
age. Though you had never seen 
it, you would know it at once, 
for there is no other like it this side of 
Knorren Moor. The best path is over 
Langdale Pike, past Witch’s Lair, on 
through Halegarth Wood from Borodale. 
Many and drear are the tales of Lang- 
dale Hall and its stern Master, the 
Baron. It would take a bard seventy 
moons to tell them all. But there is one 
that none dare tell, nay, that none can 
tell, for none know of it but the old Oak. 
It happened in hearing of that ancient 
Oak in the wood beside the Castle, — the 
Oak with the girth three times that of 
his grandchildren crowding around, who 
themselves are so wrinkled and gnarled 
that everyone knows they were there long 
before Sir Leoline built the Castle. I tell 
the tale to you as it was told to me, word 
for word, by the “huge, broad -breasted, 
old Oak-tree.” 


On this night, long after all in the 
Castle had passed away and left it to the 
rains and the winds, a restless mist 
hovered about the old Oak, and would not 
depart. The moon was riding high be- 
hind a silver fleece of gray cloud. There 
was scarce a star anywhere, — not even 
on the points of dew wetting the withered 
grass. Only the silence was there which 
chill moonlight makes, sifting through 
jagged limbs with the leaves gone, — 
through limbs stark and leafless. All at 
once, the mist stirred and then rose. 

Just then a gaunt figure of a man or 
the ghost of a gray man with thin limbs 
and white with age moved noiselessly 
from behind the Oak. His eyes were dark 
against his ashen hue, and flashed back 
every stray moonbeam. At his heels 
drifted strangely his opposite, a man in 
a plumed hat, cocked sword behind, under 


his swagger long coat,— “Like a swash- 
buckler in a masque.” A long shadow 
from the front of his face reached half 
across the breast of the Oak as he passed 
before it. It was the shadow of a nose, — 
one that resembled the paste nose of an 
actor. He stepped jauntily behind the 
older man who led the way silently to a 
fallen tree trunk. Here he sat, stiffly, 
motioning as he spoke thus: 

The Gray Man: 

Come, my new friend, and let us sit. 
These ancient logs will lend us rest, 
We may be forced to wait a bit, 

But she will come — the damsel bright. 
She is a vision of delight. 

And you shall then, in chivalry, 

And in all truth agree with me 
That the lovely lady Christabel 
Is all woman’s charm and Virtue’s 
queen. 

“The night is chilly, but not dark, 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high,” 
Her step upon the crumbling bark 
Will give us hope that she comes nigh. 

A hundred moons or more, full face, 
Have shone down on this aged tree; 
Each finds her praying in this place 
For the weal of her knight, most fer- 
vently. 

The Swashbuckler: 

(Removes his hat with a gesture and 
bows to the Gray Man) 

I thank you, friend, I think I shall not 
sit, 

My limbs grow cramped — and I must 
walk a bit 

Always when waiting for a charming 
woman. 

But, monsieur — I must still contend — 
Roxane 

Is the most fair, the most divine, — 
the most precious— yes, that 
The Gray Man: 

Is right, Sir Cavalier, Precieuse— 
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It seems to me most strange, I say, 

A woman should thus give away 
Her heart because of rumbling words; 
She should be only Nature's child, 

And free and native as the birds. 

The polish of your court would yield 
An outward sheen and manner grand, 
But could the inner soul be seen 
When it was dead? No longer wild? 
The Swashbuckler: 

A woman should have charm — and wit 
— finesse 

A grace of head and gesture — gait, and 
what 

We call in France, the savoir faire, 
you 

Understand me, monsieur? The grand 
air! 

But now this Christabel — from Pur- 
gatory 

Is quite a way — to glimpse a face — 
from story. 

(Come near, hand on sword, resting.) 
The Gray Man: (Looking at him in sur- 
prise) 

Wait — let me look upon you own; 
Methinks the light is better here 
E’en though the moon’s both “small 
and dull” 

Than ever was in those dim Halls 
Where we grew friends in voice alone, 
(eyes on his face) 

Why do you wear this strange device 
Where usually a man’s nose falls? 

The Swashbuckler (springs to attention, 
putting his right hand on his sword, 
glaring — then he relaxes, sighing — ) 
Alas — even in one's ghosthood, one does 
not 

Escape the bitterness, the bite — the 
pain. 

(With sarcasm) 

Sir, look again, perhaps by now your 
eye 

Has grown accustomed to the blazing 
light, 

And you may see that what before this 
mist 

Magnified to your gaze is — just my 
nose! 

(He bends over and thrusts it danger- 
ously near that of the Gray Man) 

The Gray Man: 

Ah — yes — I see — I understand — 


It is a fine and noble nose. 

I only wish that God had manned 
My forehead with another such 
Er’e he wrapped me in swaddling 
clothes ! 

I would have better fared on Earth 
If I had had a guide like yours 
To lead me forward from my birth 
And guide my steps on foreign shores! 

Come — tell me of your life, I know 
Although you came long after me 
That I would joy to hear a bit 
Of Life, controlled as it should be. 

The Swashbuckler: 

'Tis true enough — as I have always 
sung, 

To say, “I glory in this nose of mine, 
For a great nose indicates a great 
man, 

Genial, courteous, intellectual, virile, 
courageous — ” 

Bereft of nose, a man is apt to be 
“Bereft of pride, of character, of soul, 
of poetry, 

Of contour” — of nose in short — 

The Gray Man (Begins to weep): 

Yes- -a short nosed man is cursed. 
Truly, I always found it so. 

Mine was so short, it was immersed 
By my poor thick lips. For many 
years 

I floundered through my days on Earth, 
Erring — it moves me now to tears — 
(He sobs). 

The Swashbuckler: (Comes over and 
touches his shoulder). 

Come — you, poor sir — were never 

meant to weep, 

For you would truly drown in your 
own tears! 

Come — let us jest to wait the time 
away. 

Besides, our souls are written in our 
eyes — 

'Tis souls that you and I now lean 
upon. 

Away with noses — 

Why, in my day — I took my Fate in 
hand 

Behind this “nose that launched a 
thousand ships” — 

I danced from deed to deed of gallan- 
try, 
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Until at last it made a dupe of me — 
Bade me give up my only love in Life. 
And when the Maker called me and I 
came — 

I died ignobly — the stroke of Fate, a 
dower pot! 

I left her. For there was no other 
way — 

My flower — my passion — my Roxane — 
not mine! 

(His head is bowed) 

The Gray Man: (Looks up) 

And yet — you’ll find the happy state 
Because you left her tenderly, 

Tis thus that passion is most sweet. 

A plaintive strain is sweetest sung 
And love’s pure worship most com- 
plete, 

When Sympathy, for another’s woe, 
Pleads for a Pity— rightly yours. 

The Swashbuckler: (Smiles) 

Why — monsieur — you are truly Poet — 
nay, 

Philosopher — a lover, too — I see it in 
your eyes. 

Perhaps there was a day when — some 
fair one — 

Smiled, a little? 

The Gray Man: (Drowsily) 

Yes. Too, a Dream. She was not mine. 
She could not be — My nose again 
Had let me fall in Devilry. 

For I had got, before the day she 
came — 

(Presented by a friend), a perfect 
Wife. Fond — dutiful— my ruin. 

The Swashbuckler: 

Ah— but in France, monsieur— the 
wife may be so 

Without the blasting of another life— 
surely that — 

The Gray Man: 

Sir, you forget. 

I spent my earthly life in England ! 

The Swashbuckler: 

Ah— yes— I see. In any country, any 
clime, 

Love is the grand Enigma— eternal- 
wounds 

And then gives its balm, or not. We fight 
for it — 

We die of it— we sing its praise — a 
verse, 

A song to ease the heart. A life of 


suffering 

For a smile, a kiss — a mortal man be- 
lieves, 

Then love deceives — possesses him, 
leaves him, writhing — 

Gasping— still he prefers — 

The Gray Man: — a woman, yes. 

She may look on with swimming eyes 
And touch the surliest brute on earth 
And beckon him into the skies 
With one soft tone, and tender mirth. 
But Selfishness is a withering Hag 
Who dwarfs her subjects, throng on 
throng. 

’Tis left for Man to love — and then 
To end his suffering — in a song. 

The Swashbuckler: 

And end it thus, immortally! Thank 
some holy one, 

(Whose name I shall not mention in 
the same verse 

With your Hag) — She has not with- 
ered me — 

I’m here all in all — forever here — you 
see — 

(Touches the end of his nose). 

No woman ever did for me the little 
things — 

Not even — a mother. The admiration 
of brave men 

Alone — was mine? And ’twas enough 
— almost. 

For in this heart of mine — there was 
no place 

For Hope — It was too full of Love — 
Friendship, 

The Gray Man: 

But one may only sympathize with 
friend, 

While, each to each opposed, in love, 
Still strives the other to become 
And dwell together in one heart! 

As men we covet woman’s fortitude — 
As woman — they adore our intellect. 
Our courage — it makes one wonder 
If still in souls there is not sex ! 

And yet — each man wants Desdemona 
Or Ophelia for a wife, 

Who feels with him, for him — under- 
stands or not — But wait, what is 
the clatter? 

(The Gray Man shrinks from the noise 
of hoofbeats on the Pike through the 
wood. The Swashbuckler draws out 
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his sword which fleams in the 
moonlight, and walks a step into the 
wood. The Gray Man rises with stiff 
joints, and calls him back irritably). 
The Gray Man: 

Keep from their path, good cavalier! 
Horrid creatures! How can man 
Bring himself to mount upon their 
backs? 

They rear and toss most rude. One ran 
Away with me and wrecked my hack 
One day! Lunatics! 

(He looses the Swashbuckler as the 
noise dies). 

Give me a horse of tolerable meekness, 
Say I — and let me muse the while I 
ride — 

So- middling meek must be my steed 
That I can ride along and read. 

(He sits down again) 

The Swashbuckler: 

Noble animals. Sir — 'gainst the foe 
None better for a lightning charge to 
flank. 

They take a pleasure in the clash and 
din 

And bear you like a god astride Pega- 
sus ! 

The cry of arms gets in their blood 
and gives 

Them winged feet, as well — 

The Gray Man: 

Hush, sir! 

A battle is a ghastly thing, 

Fraught with Death and worse, 

The Nightmare, Life-In-Death is there 
That chills men with a curse! 

Jesu, let us be spared all this, 

Oh, Liberty, see what’s amiss — ! 

The Swashbuckler: 

Sir, Poet, I see that thou has never 
strung 

Upon a sword, like apples, one by one, 
The plumed headgear of a Guiche’s 
men! 

Or played a duel whilst the verse has 
sung 

Itself out, ending the refrain, “Thrust 
home”! 

And yet — this sprightly moonlight 
must have cast a spell, 

For when I see you sit so sagely there, 

I feel a stirring up about the heart, 

A feeling I have known but once be- 
fore — 


Reverence, perhaps— but even so— the 
moon, 

The Gray Man: 

Doth weave an eeriness — a strange, 
Haunting spell — seeks wantonness. 
Here might a tempted man beware — 
She is most witching, when most fair. 
She bids the demons of this air 
Shine quietly to a quiet moon. 

Is she not beautiful — entrancing — 

The Swashbuckler: 

Wooing — Yes. I would say so — a little, 
But, you should see Paris by moon- 
light ! 

You should stand on the hill as she 
dreams 

“Under blue moonbeams hung from 
wall to wall, 

The Seine behind a veil of mist — 
trembling 

Like a magic mirror”. I remember 
well. 

If we could stand there this moment — 
how divine! 

My Paris — One more duel, one Mont- 
fleury! 

(Turning to the Gray Man) 

Sir, we should find that figure of a 
mortuary urn 

When the time comes for us to again 
return 

For our Judgment — He will mouth us 
a verse, 

And thus break the monotony — or we 
his head. 

The Gray Man: 

But who is Montfleury — You say 
He is back in the Realms we left? 

The Swashbuckler: 

It is uncertain. (Winking at the Gray 
Man) 

Truly there should be a special curse 
For twaddling tragedians who mouth 
their verse ! 

(He is becoming more restless) 

Sir, your lady must be of my age and 
date, 

She never goes a place but she goes 
late! 

Then when she comes — ah, then all is 
forgiven. 

Is that it? But, come, sir Poet — tell me 
true, 

Each time she smiles — is courage in 
you? 
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The Gray Man, sadly: 

Courage? Yes. For all but her. 

She holds me off with blue-veined 
hand. 

Each time my heart would make de- 
mand 

That I should lift her from this wood 
And find for her a high abode, 

She shrinks away and spurns me quite, 
And keeps on praying for her knight, 
(He sighs). 

Tis just as well perhaps, this way, 

She has a homey place to stay, 

While I am locked beyond that brink 
Where men can only sit — and think. 
And I can come each full of moon, 
Like this — and now, you can, with me. 
And we shall find her lovelier 
Because a fragment — and untouched, 
Unfinished — waiting for the hand of 
God or man to fashion her 
And model her wistful cloudy soul 
Into perfection. Methinks if this 
For every woman were the goal, 

Less pain would be and more of bliss, 
On earth. 

The Swashbuckler: 

Yes — Roxane — a blossom — a flower in 
the bud — 

White — nocturnal — waiting to unfold 
in the moonlight! 

This touch of dark magic would have 
done the trick! 

The One deft touch — for your Christ- 
abel — 

For my Roxane, . . . But what is that? 
(A soft noise, as the lisping of falling 


leaves in the wood). 

It is the leaves on their journey from 
the 

Branch to the ground — 

The Gray Man, (breathlessly drawing 
the Swashbuckler back — back of the 
old Oak tree). 

No. You forget. There are no leaves. 

It is she. She walks in whispers! 

I know her step — sh-h. 

The Swashbuckler (under his breath) : 

Will you speak to her? 

The Gray Man : 

Yes. Presently — I shall try to make 

Her hear me. And when she answers — 
listen — 

For music — 

(They are hidden by the Oak) 

(A shining Lady, young and beautiful, 
and sad, comes slowly out of the 
wood; she sighs heavily, and kneels 
to pray. Her eyes are closed and the 
moonlight falls on her white robe. 
The Gray Man comes behind her, 
lifts his skinny hand as if to touch 
her shoulder — but there is the sound 
of a cock crowing in the distance. 
His thin hand drops to his side; 
come, two more cock-crows, and he 
and the Swashbuckler, who has ap- 
proached, begin to dissolve into the 
air. By the fourth crow, they are 
gone. The Lady shivers — draws her 
cloak about her — looks about — dis- 
turbed — and though seeing nothing, 
rises, and casting backward glances 
still, is swallowed up by the wood ) . 
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A New Deal for Old Reliables 

LOIS BENNETT DAVIS 


HOSE of us who have followed 
the trend of modern advertising 
during the past few years — and 
who has been able to escape — 
have marked the gradual trans- 
ition of society women from 
Pond's Cold Cream (this incense-bearing 
grease is still sold over the counter) to 
Simmon's Beauty-Rest mattresses, and 
from thence to Camels. 

We all recall when it was smart for 
any one of these darlings of wealth to 
appear in an advertisement beside a 
picture of her dressing table on which 
stood the two jars of Pond’s. Just as our 
heroine wearied of this, Simmon's came 
forward and gave her the privilege of 
standing near a glorified mattress that 
supposedly graced the guest room of the 
town house. 

When posing near such a de luxe 
mattress began to pall, the cigarette 
manufacturers were ready to offer them- 
selves as a medium. And so today few 
magazines count themselves complete un- 
less Mrs. James Russell Lowell, or a con- 
temporary, photographed in colors (gown 
from Lelong, flowers, mirror, and pack- 
age of the Reynolds boys* cigarettes) 
looks forth from one of its pages with 
direct, bold, rather pleased, but not too 
pleased, you understand, stare. We de- 
vour the information footnoted at the 
top or side of the page and thereby learn 
that Mrs. James Russell Lowell is a 
gracious, sparkling hostess, or would be 
if she ever stayed home where her 
chicken rissotto is remarkable, and owns 
a great collection of jade, and smokes 
cigarettes — Camel's of course. 

Daily we see the old class lines grow- 
ing more feeble — the old one about the 
Colonel's lady and Judy has never been 
more of a fact than now in this era of 
reconstruction, diminished or diminish- 
ing incomes, and Democratic sovereign- 
ty. 

Yet no voice has been raised to protest 


the drudgery, the monotony, the never- 
varying routine that the advertisers have 
forced some of their women into. In no 
walk of life has so sharp a distinction 
been drawn between the women who work 
and the women who Palm Beach, as in 
the advertising business. F'r instance 
take Old Dutch Cleanser — you will have 
to pardon me if I grow wordy when I 
write of the cruel treatment heaped on 
this grand old woman. 

The Amazons battled the Greeks and 
Virgil wrote them up; Carrie Nation 
maimed the saloon keepers and the Out- 
look published her biography; Aimee 
Semple MacPherson waged a war on Sin 
(her definition) and made a million 
dollars; but Old Dutch Cleanser fighting 
dirt for more than a generation has 
never even received the congressional 
medal. 

True the Satevepost has published her 
picture every time her sponsors have 
paid a king's ransom for space, but they 
make her wear the same crisp blue dress 
with the immaculate apron and cap, the 
cheerful red slippers. Fancy a woman 
having to appear in the same dress, and 
worse, with the same accessories for 
years without end. And as for the pose — 
it started out to show her honest profile 
and the advertisers obscured it with an 
organdie hood. 

Her brawny arm forever holds the 
farewell-to-dust stick at a vigorous angle. 
One feels that maybe Old Dutch would 
be good at sports if she were given half 
a chance. The buoyancy of her carriage 
suggests a tennis grace, she grasps her 
mashie with Bobby Jones firmness, and 
seems about to swat whatever she is 
about to swat with Babe Ruth precision. 

We pass on from the sad case of Old 
Dutch and drop a tear for La Belle 
Chocolatiere — for more than a century 
she has stood primly holding a tray at 
right angles. What right, we demand, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SPRING RAIN 
The earth reaches upward 
And gathers to its heart 
Childlike Spring Rain. 

As a mother 
Takes in her arms 
A crying child. 

* * • • 

They are there again, 

Low white clouds 
That skim the night 
In their swift flight 
Under the stars; 

And the wet ground 
Is soft in the night’s still. 

No sound is, no stir, 

Save the breath of a cloud’s whir 
Into the far reaches of the night’s call. 
* * * * 

This rain is fleet falling 
To meet the warmth of the deep ground, 
Eager to lose itself 
In its vast dark. 

I would come as fleet as rain, 

As softly sound, 

Seeking the quiet peace 

Of your heart, 

And he gathered 

Into the deep 

Of you 

Who are my only strength and peace. 

• * * • 


OBSERVATIONS 1 AND 2 
Ophelia calmly stroked the water 
Sang her ditties, and then drowned. 
People pitied as they called her crazy 
And the sages grimly frowned. 

How many thousands of our number 
Beat noisily life’s vast rotunda, 

Yelling foolish ditties daily, 

Not sense enough to go on under! 

* * * * 

Each man has a right to his opinion 
They jabber day and night 
Did they ever just whisper, though, 
That the opinion may not be right? 

* * * * 

ADONIS' SONG 

“He is made one with Nature: there is 
heard 

His voice in all her music. ...” 

When some dark day o’er Italy 
My ship shall lose a sail, and grind 
Upon the hazy, silver sand 
Where once a frail boy missed the shore, 
I’ll shell on shell, an altar raise, 

Of wild sea-weed a wind harp string, 
And kneel and silent, wait to catch 
His last, long piteous melody. 

Eternity would not be long 
To kneel and wait an angel’s song. 

Those winds still fold their wings upon 
The death-cry of the stricken swan! 


EGOIST 

You and yours will die, 

But mine will never; 

Other loves take wings and fly, 
Mine lives forever. 
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HYPOCRITS 
The curly hair they sing of, 

The pointed chin they ode, 

Are such trivial seeming features 
In love’s little episode. 

’Tis foolish to be governed 
By deep-set eyes or a hand, 

To beg of life a tall man — 

Who smokes as you had planned 

Why be so daily persistent 
About English toes and a pipe? 

And vow that you’ll always keep looking 
Until you have found that type? 

* * ♦ * 

Ah, there goes an elegant shoulder, 

The blue eyes are strangely sad; 

His stride is good, the head held perfect! 
I think — he is not bad! 

♦ ♦ * * 


STARLIGHT STARBRIGHT 

A wee baby star rocked in a cradle 
Made of a slip of the moon; 

The night winds sang it a lullaby — 
And the tiny star slept past noon, 

Later that night the tiny star 
Awoke in its little bed; 

It pulled off the covers, sat up straight, 
And out popped its little head. 

* * * * 


THE REASON 

Everyone should own a garden 
A tiny plot of sod 
To learn the joy of creation 
And making friends with God. 

* ♦ * * 
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Absent Treatment 

BETTY STAYER NEW 


ARGARET stood there with her 
hand resting on the once-white 
gate, staring in a sort of vacant 
astonishment at Edith Murray’s 
honeymoon house. Edith Mur- 
ray, the sweet, quiet, girl whose 
hands were never still from the 
time kind, stocky Murray had lifted her 
and carried her over the threshold of this 
house, amid a friendly shower of rice 
from them alL Not much of a house then, 
nor now. But when Edith and John came 
the whole town began to feel the slow, 
quiet throb of the life that went on 
behind this picket fence which sagged so 
sadly now. (There was never a fuss or 
stew in the house or the garden but one 
saw the evidence of loving hands in the 
house, outside the house, in the garden). 
Slowly the town began to think of it, not 
as Edith Murray’s house, but as Edith 
Murray’s home. 

Patient, painstaking toil; that was the 
memory running through the mind of 
Margaret as she swept the plot with her 
eyes. The recollection of John on the roof 
repairing a leak lifting his head to smile 
a slow, sweet smile as he threw up his 
hand to a passing buggy; Edith in the 
side garden her face hidden by the flaps 
of an old fashioned sunbonnet as her 
body bent to thrust seed into the ground 
or to grapple with creeping grass which 
threatened the life of a tender plant. 
Patient toil, that was what it took to 
transform the little, old fashioned house 
on the scraggly lot into a living testimony 
of man’s love for home. 

A feeling of desolation, of insecurity, 
took Margaret Brady by the heart now 
as she looked on the show place of the 
town. This was the house bankers had 
driven visitors by on occasion in those 
days. “A city of homes, yes sir, see that 
little place, not big, of course, but just 
goes to show people here love their 
homes.” Stability, strength, solidity in 
the community, that was what Edith and 


John represented to the people. Not that 
they meant to, of course, theirs was a 
labor of love, of gentle pride in the 
beauty of a green velvet lawn, the finest 
boxed hedge, the tallest hollyhocks, the 
hugest camelias in the town. They loved 
it because they toiled at it, and they 
toiled because they loved it. Now the 
advancing army of weeds had stormed 
the lawn and its assault was successful; 
the privet hedge grew scraggly and long 
springling arms reached out to touch the 
passerby; the little lath summer house 
had groaned and sunk beneath the weight 
of the great un trimmed rambler rose; 
a piece of guttering hung down on the 
far side of the house swinging a little 
against the dull, weatherbeaten boards 
as the wind touched it (and most un- 
believable of all, there were three slats 
missing from the right shutter, but it 
was almost hidden by the great clump 
made by an undisciplined spirea bush in 
the front). The shadow cast by the huge 
elm tree across the scaly side of the 
house was scarcely more grey than the 
dull tone of the weatherboarding. (And 
Margaret Brady was flooded with a sense 
of desolation because the Murrays were 
little less changeable than time). They 
thrust jute-wrapped plants in a pit in 
winter and unfolded them gently in 
spring; they gave grave advice to those 
who came to call as to the best time to 
transplant nandina, banana shrub, or to 
set the slim hollyhock plants in rich, 
soil. A garden calendar more dependable 
than the seed catalogues, because the 
town saw the splendid result and not a 
highly colored lithograph. 

And they were gone and this, their 
home, was again a deserted-looking 
house. Fifteen short years and the cycle 
was complete; from deserted house, 
to home, from home to deserted house 
and Margaret Brady’s hand shook a little 
on the rickety gate because change was 
very sad and the house had no home- 
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soul and its blank, curtained eyes were 
bleak; hiding memories of loving hands 
and warm hearts. 

She moved her hand and started to go. 
It was ridiculous that she should choke 
over a dry, husky feeling in her throat 
because weeds grew in Edith Murray's 
yard, but she could not help it. Why 
Edith Murray would no more permit the 
bluebirds to nest in the tiny replica of 
her own home which John built for them 
on a long branch of the great elm safe 
from prowling cats, without having both 
her house and the bluebird's house paint- 
ed each spring than she would have al- 
lowed Louis to go to school with un- 
brushed teeth. 

Louis! She had almost forgotten Louis. 
If the house was part of John and Edith 
Murray's hearts, Louis was the rest of 
their hearts, and souls and lives. If ever 
a child, thought Margaret Brady, would 
have loved a home, that boy would have. 
Ix)ve of home he would have gotten from 
his mother's blood, from the tender, shy 
pressure of his father's arm about his 
shoulder as he brought the boy to the 
side garden to see the first yellow crocus 
thrusting up from the winter grass. 
From the friendly books in his father’s 
den, from the chirp of Edith's cricket 
beside the leaping flame of the hearth, 
from the happy faces of his mother and 
father across the candlelit supper table 
(all these diffused the peace and quiet 
Margaret would have given all the sub- 
stance in her life to experience). Sub- 
consciously Margaret knew that in the 
years of restless wandering she had held 
to the idea that when she came back John 
and Edith would be there, stable and se- 
cure in their home, changeless in their 
sober happiness. And yet she had no 
right to depend on them to do it, she had 
known them no better than dozens of 
others in the town, but somehow they 
represented something definite, people 
who had a motive in living. 

But Louis, somehow Louis had never 
fitted into the picture of them. Against 
their placid, peaceful existence, he struck 
a nervous, restless note. When he ran 
away the first time when he was three, 
all the people on the street laughed a 


little, until they found Louis was not 
to be whipped for it. They were a little 
irritated when John said that a plant 
leans to the sun and if you try to twist 
it back, the plant would be warped. These 
excursions of Louis' were never serious, 
perhaps truancy for a day down by the 
purling creek, and a gentle reprimand 
seemed to suffice. That is, until Louis ran 
away to join the circus. Margaret remem- 
bered that vividly, it w*as when he was 
twelve. She would never forget the night 
she spent with Edith while John followed 
the route of the circus to bring Louis 
back. She saw Edith's eyes become pools 
of deep pain and she agonized with her 
as she rocked patiently plucking futilely 
at the folds of her handkerchief, her 
anxious eyes never leaving the clock. 
Margaret never quite forgave the thin, 
nervous child for twisting Edith's patient 
face into a mask of hopelessness. She was 
still sitting there while Margaret dozed 
and John brought the boy into the home 
at dawn. Edith said never a word, but 
held him close to her heart for a tense 
minute. Only then did tears slip from 
under her reddened lids, but she brushed 
them aw r ay and went immediately to 
draw the water for the boy's bath and 
laid his night shirt on the side of his bed 
before she slipped into John's arms for 
a moment of feminine sob-relief. But only 
for a moment, and both of them went to 
the garden to look with a sense of frus- 
trated pride on the magic spring had 
wrought there. The call of these living 
things, they understood. The gentle 
drone of spring in the morning, they 
loved, but they could not comprehend the 
call of hot dust, the lure of brass instru- 
ments and noisy crowds, the smell of 
sawdust and animals. It seemed to Mar- 
garet as the two of them stood there, 
their arms about each other, that they 
had the odd hurt look of people defeated 
before they knew a battle had begun. 

Margaret walked on. She had left the 
year after the circus claimed Louis for 
so brief a time and it was fifteen years, 
long or short ones according to where 
you were, since she had passed the little 
house. She sighed and walked next door 
to Mrs. Replogle's. Mrs. Replogle would 
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know what became of Edith and John. 
She dreaded the news, but she knew they 
were gone. She only hoped there had not 
been too long a gap between them. 

And Louis, where would Louis be? 
Married perhaps, she hoped to some nice 
girl. But why did they not live in the 
home Edith and John had made with so 
much love? Mrs. Replogle would know. 

Mrs. Replogle had lived a very long 
while, but her eyes were still bright when 
she opened the door with her trembling 
hand. 

“Why, it's Margaret Brady, of course, 
that’s who it is. Why, yes, I would have 
recognized you in just another minute 
even if you hadn’t told me. Do sit down 
and I'll fix a glass of cold lemonade for 
you. No? Well, Margaret, you haven’t 
broke much even if you have been all 
over the world. Do tell me all about them 
countries over there, I know you saw a 
heap of interestin’ things.” 

“My, my, I expect it’s been eighteen or 
twenty years since I’ve seen you, no, 
must not be that long. Let’s see, it was 
right after your pa died. Yes, the last 
time I saw you was at the funeral. Now, 
that was in the fall of ’18 or ’19. Yes, 
right after the War of ’18, that’s right, 
fiften years, a little over. Well, well, time 
does get on.” 

“The Murrays? Dead? Why no, they’re 
not dead? Louis? That boy oughta been 
whipped more and he’d a-had respect for 
other people, ’specially his mother. You 
mind the time he run off and his pa had 
to go clear to Memphis to get him back, 
don’t you? Oh, that's right it was after 
you left. Well, that was just the begin- 
ning of it. Seemed like nothing could bind 
that boy, I always said the shadow of the 
Wandering Jew musta fell on his face 
when he was little. 

“Well, it was just time after time, and 
Edith just sittin’ — he was off somewhere 
and poor John traipsing off after him, 
though it looked for a while when he got 
a little older like he would settle down 
when he was in high school and even 
after he went to college. But he couldn’t 
stay still, at all. When his vacation would 
come, he’d come home and stay maybe 
three or four days then he was off some- 


wheres, and they’d not hear from him for 
weeks. Once he went all the way to Ger- 
many on a cattle boat, a-workin’ his way, 
and they thought he was in Charleston. 

“Not that they ever complained none, 
nobody coulda took it better but you 
could tell it was a strain on both of 
them. 

“The worst, though, was when he didn’t 
come home before he was supposed to 
go back and finish college. Engineerin’ he 
was taking, and when time come to go 
back to school they got a letter from some 
place over to . . . what was it? . . . the 
Isle of . . . oh, yes, Madagascar, you 
know where the circus wild man come 
from. And of all the things, you never 
would guess, he was flying one of these 
airplanes for the British! And his poor 
ma, you know she ever was a home-lovin’ 
body, she took it all right, but still you 
could tell. . . . When folks asked, they 
said he was cornin’ home pretty soon, and 
John would say he’d be covered all over 
with medals and glory. 

“But you could tell, all along. That 
next spring John didn’t set out any 
strawberry plants and he didn’t move the 
flowers out of the pit until nearly June. 
They didn’t hear for a long time and then 
they got two-three letters all at once and 
Edith and John spent a week clearing 
off their old croquet ground in the back 
for a tennis court. John just grinned and 
said of course he’d take up tennis so’s 
Louis could have a partner any time he 
wanted. But that Louis, la’ there’s no 
telling about this younger generation. 

“And then all fall nobody heard noth- 
ing until the news come along in Novem- 
ber or December I guess, yes, I guess it 
was December, around the first. A long, 
official-looking envelope marked from the 
commanding officer of the Royal Flying 
Corps. Sam Bruce saw it down to the 
post office and told me about it. Nobody 
woulda known what was in it if Edith 
hadn’t gone to the post office herself, she 
fainted when she opened it and whoever 
picked her up read the letter afore she 
come to. 

“There it was irt black and white from 
Colonel some-body-or-other. About how 
Louis was killed in September when his 
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airplane fell in some outlandish place in 
that Madagascar, and he had been buried 
since September. The colonel said they 
wanted to send his stuff home but they 
couldn't find no address and didn’t know 
whether he had a home or not until word 
got back to them from their office in 
England somewhere, and that’s why it 
was so late.” 

“Live where? Oh, Edith and John? 
Why, they live right next door where 
they always lived, or pretty near always. 


They never do come out though, they 
just stay in that back room of the house 
there and nobody ever sees much of 
them.” 

“No need to go so soon! Why, you 
ain’t been here a minute, seems like you 
could set and talk a little about things. 
’Course, things don’t change much here, 
but you see a lot of things and you must 
come hack and tell me about them.” 

“Well, good-bye. Drop in again before 
you leave.” 


PARODY ON PORTIA’S MERCY 
SPEECH 

(Apologies to Shakespeare) 

The quality of slanging is not strained, 

It floweth as the natiiral mode of feeling 

From some honest soul ; it is twice blest . 

It blesseth him that speaks , and him that 
hears; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it be- 
comes 

The accepted speech better than its 
parent. 

Its usage shows the force of temper-al 
power 

The affliction of one and all of us, 

Therein doth fire the hate and fear of 
things; 

Sow real slang is above its low -brow 
day, 

It is involved in the language of sissies, 

It is an attribute to the prof himself — 

And Americans do show likest to them- 
selves 

When slang words season English! 

Sally Jones 


RAIN ON THE WINDOW 

Rain beats upon my window 
Drumming relentlessly , 

Throbbing in vibrant, breathless beat, 
As the heart of a woman 
Who ha 8 seen her lover. 

Rabi is a woman's heart — 

Now thuds in madd'ning, jubilant pas- 
sion, 

Surrenders itself in ecstasy to the waiting 
earth; 

Now pounds as the tempest , defiant, 

Until at length it slacks in dull sub- 
mission; 

At first a cooling shoiver, each drop alive 
And glistening in its first love; 

Then tired yet faithful ixilpitation. 
Waiting for the sWn to order its decease 
And dry the traces of its fall away, 

To slip away beneath the earth 
And find some happy crevice in a friend- 
ly rock 

In which to sleep. 

Amy Cleckler 
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A Barnstormer's Religion 

SUZANNE WILSON 


f ,— .... |Ojj know, an airplane in the sky 
I still gives me that trembly feel- 
ing in the middle that I felt the 
first time I saw old Jenny take 
off from the old Fair grounds 
^ ^ when I was a kid. I wasn't old 
enough to get in the big scrap the Huns 
stirred up across the sea, but I was fly- 
ing by that time whenever I could get 
my hands on a plane, and twenty years 
with part of every day spent in the air 
hasn't taken the thrill out of it yet for 
me. 

I haven't got much religion, but avia- 
tion gave me the thing I do believe in. 
It's great fun to idle along up there and 
look down on the world beneath. Sort of 
makes you see how queer we must look 
to the Power above as we scurry along 
down here plugging along at something 
that won't matter a darn a million years 
from now. 

When I get low in my mind I take my 
little ship out and we get away from all 
the fuss down here and go up to think 
things over. I'll never forget the first 
time I got caught in a bad thunderstorm. 
A black cloud just seemed to appear on 
the scene and first thing we knew Lucky 
and I were in the middle of a solid sheet 
of driving water, it seemed. It felt grand 
in your face though, so we plowed 
through. Then it started lightning, the 
thunder roared, and the wind picked us 
up and set us down like so many chess 
men. There was a fury to the wind like 
some giant was blowing us around for 
spite. Pretty soon we couldn't have turned 
back if we'd wanted to because we didn't 
know which way was back. The wind 
screamed in the struts, flames leaped from 
the exhausts to vie with the color of the 
electricity that played on the wires, and 
the lightning blinded us while the thunder 
tried to drown out Lucky's roar. But it 
couldn't, because that Being that I know 
now was there then looking out for 
us. And pretty soon the thunder faded off 


and clouds broke up like magic and we 
came through into His sun once more. 

The thing hadn't lasted more than fif- 
teen minutes really, but after the first 
five it was an eternity to us — playing 
with the elements is no fun when you are 
that close to them, I'll tell you. But when 
I was really afraid I felt like He was 
sitting by me in the cockpit, and queer 
as it sounds for an old barnstormer like 
me to be talking like this, I got a religion 
then that day I won't ever lose. It will 
outlast these self righteous, church sitting 
ones in the long run. And when we came 
into the sun and I looked down at the 
face of that old earth that had seemed 
so bad to me a little while ago, I saw it 
fresh and green and dewey like, and I 
knew that that was that Being's way of 
washing the face of this old world and 
of washing away the dirt and ugly feel- 
ings like it had washed away those low’ 
feelings I'd gotten rid of up there in 
the clouds. 

I flew around up there for a long time 
just enjoying feeling peaceful like and 
at rest with the world, and feeling 
mighty glad that I'd found Him. 

It was soon after that that I went up 
for the first time before sun up, I don't 
know why I went, I just woke up and 
unconsciously headed for Lucky and 
away we went. We circled lazy like above 
the ground getting higher and higher 
until soon the east was pink, then pur- 
plish red, and orange, and gold and then 
the sun show’ed above the horizon. The 
earth had been just a great dark blot 
down beneath us, darker in some places 
than others, but now the whole sky be- 
came bright and the sun threw shadows 
blacker than night in places, and great 
fingers of morning light in others. The 
hills were bathed in light, the valleys 
were still black velvet patches. We cir- 
cled higher in great lazy sw'oops, and 
soon got up and looked down with our 
God on the earth He created and as it 
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became drowned in the gorgeous colors, I 
caught myself thinking, “That’s the way 
it ought to be, clean and innocent and 
beautiful.” 

God ! the man doesn’t live who wouldn’t 
believe in Him after seeing that, and it 
made me feel mighty insignificant and 
sort of humble like that He had seen fit 
to show it to me. 

Aviation? It’s life to me, and when I 


die, I won’t die in a crack up — I know it, 
for He promised me in His way — for the 
thing that showed me the great Pilot 
won’t hurt me and bring death, but when 
1 go to meet Him for my last test, I’m 
sure I’ll take off in one of His planes 
and I’ll circle lazy like over the earth at 
sunset and then keep on flying into 
eternity. 


CONTENTMENT 

A squat blue Buddha 
Sat on a crimson scarf 
Wise as the ages — 

A 8 silent as the dead. 
Fat hands folded 
Over fat stomach. 
Serene, content. 
Detached from life 
And all its complexities. 
Elizabeth Baldwin 
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A New Deal for Old Reliables 

(Continued) 


has Baker’s cocoa to force a woman to 
hold that pose, always ready to enter 
the room with the refreshments, yet 
never actually graining admittance. 

Or the faithful Aunt Jemima with her 
pancakes. She must feel the futility of 
it all as she flashes her white teeth at 
us and announces. “I’se in town, honey.” 
By this time all of us should know it 
anyway — and it is more le dernier cri to 
say “Ah’se in town, honey,” at least that 
is what all the Mammys say in the New 
Yorker and Vanity Fair so we judge 
Ah to be the preferable spelling of the 
Ethiopian I. 

Now that the barriers are down and 
we’ve found that there isn't any royalty 
after all over here in our good old 
United States, just some of us managed 
to seize a little more than the others or 
in most cases less, it seems to me that 
these old standbys in the advertising 
world, and many more whose names 
space will not allow, should be accorded 
a little variety in their magazine lives 
it is the only kind of a life they have you 
know. 

Perhaps Old Dutch would like to lay 
down her club and try Camels. After all 
scrubbing is more strenuous than a ride 
to hounds; statistics show that more of 
the readers scrub than follow the chase 
so the appeal would be more universal. 

Or Baker’s Lady of the Chocolate 
might between puffs of her ciggy spin 
us a yam of a prince who wooed and 
won her, and of how a famous artist 
painted this portrait of herself long be- 
fore the advertisers enslaved her. 

Aunt Jemima could scarcely be ex- 
pected to boast of her prowess at bad- 


minton or of her pied-a-terre in New 
York, but if Camels are as potent as 
their manufacturers claim, she’ll tell 
many a tale of her “white folks” and the 
great dinners they used to serve during 
the Maxwell House hour. 

And turn about would only be fair 
play. What fun for the readers — and 
insignificant nonentities though they are, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
without them we should have no need of 
advertising, if we do anyway — to see 
Mrs Hamilton Fish, Jr. face blacked, 
head kerchiefed announcing “Ah’se in 
town, honey.” That would be news. 

On reflection perhaps Mrs. Adrian 
I selin would do better as Aunt Jemima 
since she, too, comes from the South, 
and I am sure she could bring in some 
of that Southern spoon bread much more 
effectively than she does in the Camel ad. 

Or Mrs. James Russell Lowell armed 
to the teeth with a mighty club and 
wearing the Dutch national costume on 
a page proclaiming Old Dutch Cleanser 
free from gritty particles would make an 
advertisement that was different. 

Even Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr., 
who “loves animals” and has a fox terrior 
that answers to the scholarly name of 
Bozo would be a knockout in the Baker’s 
chocolate disguise, and might work in 
some of that Georgian wild rice with 
turkey that she serves down on Carnegie 
Island, Georgia. 

With these suggestions, I wash my 
hands of the whole business. If the ad- 
vertisers won’t be fair and give the old 
faithfuls a New Deal, someone else will 
have to champion their cause. 
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From Out the Shadows 

(Continued) 


people and soldiers moved back from the 
river bank. From up the river, walking 
along, came three men — two of them were 
Roman soldiers. Silvia stepped forward 
to receive the puppet from the third man. 
But he had none; his hands were tied 
behind him. Silvia looked up, and she 
was facing Marcus. She grew cold all 
over. Marcus smiled at her — oh — how 
could he? She would not push him over 
the bank — she could not. She thought of 
the people behind her — the river before — 
there was no escape. The tears did not 
come to her eyes — they were all in her 
throat. 

“Marcus — ” 

“Yes, Silvia.” 

“I can't — I won’t” 

“But you must At your hands, it won’t 
be hard. I want you to, Carissima Silvia. 
Don’t look like that; I am leaving you, 
but not forever. Believe in the unknown 
God — He is not going to remain unknown. 
People everywhere are believing. He can 
do much for you. Only believe in Him and 
He will bring us together again some 
day.” 


Silvia could see the people drawing 
nearer. She heard Marcus saying, 

“Silvia, won’t you smile for me?” 

She could hear the Pontifex Maximus, 

“Vesta Silvia, cast your puppet into 
the river.” 

The sun was going down, and the sky 
was lighted with a faint red from the 
dying rays. A gentle wind sprang up 
ruffling the surface of the water and 
rippling the grass on its banks. 

“Unknown God — O God of Marcus,” 
she said, “we give ourselves into Thy 
keeping.” 

The people drew closer to see what she 
was going to do. 

She held Marcus tightly to her, and 
with all her force threw him off the bank. 
Together, they were hurled down, down 
into the muddy waters. The people 
rushed to the banks just in time to see 
the river receive its reward. The waters 
swelled up covering the place and re- 
ceded. The wind stopped blowing, and 
everything was still. The sun sank in the 
west, and the river flowed on. 
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